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Overview 


In  1967,  a land  development  plan  was  prepared  for  the  Town  of 
Halifax  by  the  Division  of  Community  Planning,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development.  Although  that  plan  was 
never  adopted  by  the  town,  it  contained  basic  information  much  of 
which  is  unchanging  and,  therefore,  not  repeated  in  this  updated  plan. 
Much  of  the  information  from  that  report  will  serve  as  a basis  for 
comparison  with  present  conditions  and  will  prove  useful  in  projecting 
future  needs. 

The  revised  land  development  plan  for  the  Town  of  Halifax  is  a 
proposal  for  the  best  arrangement  of  residential,  commercial,  office, 
institutional,  industrial,  and  public  land  uses  for  the  next  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  in  the  Halifax  Planning  Area  composed  of  the  Town  of 
Halifax  and  its  adopted  one-mile  extraterritorial  area.  The  recent 
land  use  survey  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Community  Assistance, 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources  is  a pri- 
mary source  of  material  and  information  from  which  the  revised  plan 
is  derived. 

The  land  development  plan  should  not  be  considered  a final  plan 
but  rather  a general  blueprint  for  policy  decisions  regarding  the 
future  use  of  land.  The  plan  can  be  altered  or  amended  as  necessary 
to  embrace  unanticipated  land  use  policies  and  varying  needs  and  goals 
of  the  people  of  the  Halifax  planning  area. 

A planning  program  in  one  town  will  vary  widely  from  a planning 
program  in  another  because  conditions,  problems,  and  citizens’  desires 
vary  widely.  Some  sections  of  North  Carolina  are  faced  with  rapid 
population  growth,  and  they  must  seek  ways  to  guide  growth  into  de- 
sirable patterns  and  provide  the  needed  utilities,  roads,  schools,  and 
other  services  to  the  rapidly  increasing  population.  In  other  areas 
where  population  is  declining  or  where  population  is  stable,  the 
planning  process  will  focus  on  measures  to  strengthen  the  economy  and 
provide  better  opportunities  for  residents.  In  such  cases,  useful 
background  information  is  available  for  prospective  industrial  or 
commercial  employers  and  for  decision  makers  in  order  that  they  may 
have  data  readily  available  for  wise  decision  making  that  will  result 
in  long  term  gains  for  the  community. 

A problem  which  is  experienced  by  many  rural  areas  is  the  loss 
of  their  young  people  to  areas  where  better  job  opportunities  exist. 

A dwindling  young  population  may  result  in  the  reluctance  of  indus- 
tries to  come  where  there  are  few  young,  trained  workers.  Usually 
there  is  little  available  housing  in  such  areas  since  speculative 
building  is  not  economically  attractive,  with  the  result  that  indus- 
try is  discouraged  from  locating  where  appropriate  housing  for  workers 
is  unavailable.  If  industry  does  locate  in  such  places,  the  most 
easily  available  housing  may  be  mobile  homes  which  begin  to  dot  the 
landscape.  In  a rural  area,  it  is  difficult  to  break  the  population 
outflow  cycle,  and  if  the  cycle  is  reversed,  it  is  difficult  to  absorb 
new  population  without  adverse  impacts  on  the  land  and  on  the  people 


themselves.  Good  planning  wisely  implemented  can  help  to  avoid  many 
adverse  impacts  on  the  locality  and  help  to  remedy  problems  which  al- 
ready exist. 

Planning  should  result  in  implementation  since  the  formulation  of 
plans  alone  cannot  cause  anything  to  happen.  Implementation  depends 
upon  the  policy  makers  who  are  elected  representatives  rather  than 
appointed  administrators  or  planners.  Since  duly  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  community  are  the  decision  makers  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  must  decide  to  adopt  and  implement  a developemnt  plan,  they  should 
be  included  in  the  planning  process  as  it  develops . By  the  same 
token,  the  people  who  elect  their  representatives  must  have  opportu- 
nities to  express  their  desires  as  the  process  develops. 

This  plan  represents  the  efforts  of  the  Halifax  Planning  Board, 
the  Halifax  Town  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  citizens  of  Halifax  who 
have  worked  together  to  formulate  a development  plan  for  the  wise, 
timely  development  of  the  Halifax  planning  area. 
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Intent  of  the  Plan 


The  Halifax  Land  Use  Plan  as  revised  is  intended  to  provide 
guidelines  for  the  physical  growth  of  the  planning  area.  It  is  in- 
tended to  update  and  complement  the  Halifax  Development  Plan  of  1967. 
The  revised  plan  should  be  used  as  a working  tool  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  subsequent  planning  activities  for  the  planning  area  related 
to  zoning  and  subdivision  control  problems,  utility  expansion,  housing 
needs,  and  other  determinations  about  the  future  use  of  land.  The 
plan  can  also  provide  guidance  and  information  to  private  developers 
and  industries.  It  should  be  altered  or  amended  to  embrace  unanticipa- 
ted land  use  policies  and  the  changing  opportunities,  needs,  and  goals 
of  the  people  of  Halifax. 

The  following  goals  are  inherent  in  the  Halifax  Land  Use  Plan: 

1.  To  express  policies  which  will  reflect  the  goals  and  desires 
of  the  people  of  the  planning  area. 

2.  To  provide  a plan  which  will  be  responsive  to  orderly  growth 
and  change. 

3.  To  relate  the  uses  of  land  in  ways  which  will  encourage  ef- 
ficient, economical,  and  orderly  development  for  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  institutional,  open  space,  and  agricul 
tural  uses. 

4.  To  enhance  the  development  of  cultural,  social,  aesthetic, 
and  economic  values  of  the  planning  area. 

5.  To  promote  high  standards  in  housing  and  government  facilities 

6.  To  encourage  the  development  of  adequate  recreational  facil- 
ities while  adequately  conserving  natural  areas  and  open 
spaces . 

7.  To  provide  for  the  efficient  movement  of  people  and  goods 
through  a well-coordinated  transportation  and  communication 
system. 

8.  To  coordinate  the  development  of  all  sections  of  the  planning 
area  with  each  other  and  with  the  county,  region,  and  state. 
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Development  Factors 


The  revised  land  development  plan  is  based  upon  the  suitability 
and  potential  of  land  for  various  types  of  urban  development.  Many 
trends  which  have  prevailed  in  the  planning  area  for  the  last  ten 
years  and  longer  may  be  expected  to  continue,  but  with  some  notable 
exceptions.  The  land  development  plan  is  designed  to  embrace  new 
events  as  well  as  past  trends.  In  this  study,  future  land  development 
patterns  will  be  based  upon  population  projections,  current  land  de- 
velopment trends,  and  on  anticipated  future  changes. 


Population 


In  the  development  plan  prepared  for  Halifax  in  1967,  the  assump- 
tion was  made  that  the  town’s  population  increase  in  the 
future  would  be  minimal,  based  on  its  relative  stability  for  the  last 
one  hundred  years.  The  town  increased  from  346  persons  in  1950  to 
374  persons  in  1960  for  an  increase  of  28  persons.  While  the  1967 
plan  assumed  that  the  Halifax  historic  restoration  would  have  some 
effect,  the  population  was  expected  to  remain  relatively  constant. 

This  assumption  has  been  proven  correct.  In  1970,  the  population  of 
the  town  of  Halifax  was  335.  Projections  based  on  Series  E,  OBERS  are 
as  follows 


Table  1 

Projected  Population  for  Halifax,  1980-2000 

1970  1980  1985  1990  2000 

335  271  249  227  191 

These  projections  did  not  take  into  account  any  increases  to  be 
generated  by  the  historic  site  after  its  opening  in  1975.  A 1975 
housing  count  of  the  town  shows  115  occupied  units  which  would  in- 
dicate a population  of  317  if  a household  figure  of  2.76  persons  is 
used.  Using  a housing  count  of  120  dwelling  units  in  the  planning 
area  outside  the  town  limits  with  2.76  persons  per  unit,  331  persons 
are  estimated  to  reside  in  that  area  at  the  present  time,  with  an  es- 
timated total  for  the  entire  planning  area  of  648  persons. 

The  Town  of  Halifax  reflects  what  has  been  happening  with  Halifax 
County's  population.  The  1970 population  of  the  county  was  53,884,  a 
figure  which  closely  resembles  the  53,246  population  figure  for  1930. 
The  gains  experienced  between  1930-1960  were  moderate — 3,266  from  1930- 
1940,  1,865  from  1940—1950,  and  579  from  1950—1960.  However,  the 


An  acronym  for  the  Office  of  Business  Economics  and  the  Economic  Research 
Service . 

t 

William  F.  Freeman  Associates,  Water  Resource  Management.  1973. 
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decade  from  1960-1970  saw  a loss  of  5,072  persons.  Halifax  Township, 
in  which  the  planning  area  is  located,  had  a population  of  3,813  in 
1940  which  had  declined  to  2,633  by  the  1970  Census  for  a loss  of 
1,180  persons  or  31  percent  of  the  population  during  that  time,  Table 
2 shows  these  trends  and  projections  based  on  them. 

Table  2 

Population  Trends  in  Halifax  Township  and 

Halifax  County, 

1940-2000 1 


1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

2000 

Halifax  Township 
Halifax  County 

3,813 

56,512 

3,570 

58,377 

3,529 

58,956 

2,633 

53,884 

2,420 

53,100 

2,200 

54,000 

1,920 

52,700 

If  present  trends  continue,  population  in  the  planning  area  can 
be  expected  to  decrease  steadily  during  the  planning  period.  Age 
ditributions  within  the  county  also  verify  this  trend. 

In  1950,  9.7  percent  of  the  county  population  was  50-64  years 
of  age,  and  5.1  percent  was  65  or  older  for  a total  of  14.8  percent 
of  the  population  age  50  or  above;  in  1960,  11.6  percent  was  50-64, 

6.3  percent  was  65  or  older  for  a total  of  17.9  percent  age  50  or  older. 

In  1970,  14.8  percent  was  age  50-64,  9.3  percent  was  65  or  older,  and 
24.1  percent  was  age  50  or  more. 

During  the  same  time  period,  the  0-14  age  group  in  the  county  has 
changed  from  37.3  percent  of  the  population  in  1950  to  38.2  percent  in 
1960  and  31.3  percent  in  1970.  Should  these  trends  continue,  Halifax 
County  will  have  a relatively  stationary  population  for  the  foreseeable 
future. ^ 

The  1970  Census  shows  that  in  the  Town  of  Halifax  itself,  the 
percentage  of  the  population  under  age  21  was  only  29  percent  or  97  people 
while  in  Roanoke  Rapids,  for  example,  the  percentage  under  age  21  was 
almost  37  percent.  The  elderly  population  comprised  14  percent  of  the 
population  while  in  Roanoke  Rapids,  the  elderly  make  up  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  population.  Pre-school  children  in  Halifax  make  up 
about  26  percent  of  the  town’s  population  while  in  nearby  Roanoke 
Rapids  they  make  up  almost  30  percent  of  the  population.  If  the  plan- 
ning area  reflects  the  age  distribution  of  the  town,  prospects  for 
population  growth  without  an  influx  of  new  people  seem  unlikely. 

One  significant  event  which  would  have  impact  on  the  planning 
area  would  be  the  construction  of  a proposed  wood  pulp  plant  by  Georgia- 
Pacific  on  a 1,000  acre  tract  adjacent  to  the  planning  area  boundary. 

The  plant  is  proposed  to  employ  270  persons  with  1,000  persons  to  be 


^1970  Census  of  Population. 

2 

William  F.  Freeman  Associates,  Water  Resources  Management,  1973. 
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employed  during  peak  construction  periods.  Georgia-Pacific's  planners 
estimate  that,  of  the  permanent  employees,  25  might  live  in  Halifax, 

50  in  Roanoke  Rapids,  and  145  within  a 50  mile  radius  of  the  plant. 

Of  the  1,000  construction  workers , the  planners  estimate  that  less 
than  150  of  them  will  locate  permanently  in  Halifax  County.  If  the 
wood  pulp  plant  does  materialize  and  25  workers  chose  to  locate  in 
the  town,  population  in  the  town  would  increase  by  about  69  persons, 
based  on  a household  average  of  2.76  persons. 

Construction  workers  often  drive  long  distances  to  work  and  often 
do  not  relocate,  even  temporarily,  to  the  areas  where  they  are  employed. 
Assuming  relocation  of  150  workers  to  the  county,  perhaps  one  fifth 
of  that  number  or  30  workers  might  move  to  the  planning  area.  Unless 
another  large  employer  locates  within  or  near  the  planning  area,  the 
following  estimates  should  approximate  the  future  planning  area  pop- 
ulation . 


Table  3 

Population  Projections  for  the  Halifax  Planning  Area,  1975-2000 


1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

2000 

Low 

648 

525 

483 

440 

370 

High 

800 

677 

635 

592 

522 

Economics 

The  economy  of  the  planning  area  has  experienced  no  major  changes 
since  the  1967  land  development  plan  was  written.  Government  continues 
to  be  the  major  employer  with  some  commercial  and  small  industrial 
activity . 

According  to  the  1970  Census  for  the  Town  of  Halifax,  there  were 
13  families  living  on  incomes  less  than  $5,000  annually,  53  living  on 
$5 ,000-$10 ,000 , and  36  living  on  $10,000  and  above;  thus  of  the  102 
families  living  in  the  town,  about  13  percent  live  below  the  poverty 
level . 

Possibilities  for  increased  income  and  improvement  could  come 
from  several  sources,  one  of  which— a large  pump  mill— has  already 
been  mentioned.  In  addition,  increased  visitation  to  the  Halifax 
historic  site  could  create  commercial  activity  which  would  serve 
the  needs  of  tourists  to  the  area.  The  historic  site  had  a total  of 
3,500  visitors  in  1974  which  was  doubled  in  1975.  The  bicentennial 
year  of  1976  with  special  activities  at  the  historic  site  could  gen— 
erate  visitation  for  many  subsequent  years  much  in  excess  of  present 
figures. 


If  Historic  Halifax  succeeds  as  a tourist  attraction,  it  will 
become  important  to  guide  growth  of  commercial  activity  in  order  to 

Georgia-Pacific  Outlines  Halifax  Plant  Plans,"  Daily  Herald.  Roanoke 
Rapids,  N.  C.,  July  18,  1975.  
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make  it  an  asset  to  the  community  and  the  historic  area  while  en- 
couraging enterprises  which  will  augment  the  local  economy. 


Utilities 

If  the  Halifax  planning  area  were  to  have  an  increased  demand 
for  residential,  commercial,  industrial  or  other  uses,  the  lack  of 
basic  water  and  sewer  services  would  discourage  such  development. 

At  the  present  time,  the  town’s  sewage  treatment  plant  reduces  the 
BOD  of  the  final  effluent  by  only  25  percent  before  discharging  it 
into  Quankey  Creek.  Due  to  several  factors,  it  seems  best  for  the 
town  to  treat  its  own  sewage  rather  than  becoming  part  of  a regional 
system  with  Weldon,  Roanoke  Rapids,  and  Gaston. 

The  town’s  water  resources  also  are  unable  to  satisfy  increased 
demands.  The  planning  area  lies  directly  on  the  fall  line  where  the 
coastal  plain  meets  the  piedmont,  and  it  is  in  this  geologic  area 
where  the  most  difficulty  in  obtaining  water  supplies  from  wells  occurs. 
The  planning  area  lies  primarily  on  granite  which  is  near  or  at  sur- 
face level  and  is  largely  unjointed,  making  deep  wells  difficult  to 
obtain.  Most  wells  in  the  area  are  shallow,  including  the  well  field 
with  five  well  points  which  supplies  the  Town  of  Halifax.  Besides 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  water  from  such  sources  and  having  a steady 
supply  in  dry  weather,  shallow  wells  are  easily  polluted.  In  addition, 
water  obtained  from  some  wells  in  the  area  has  large  amounts  of  solids, 
hardness,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  chloride  which  are  characteris- 
tically found  in  other  types  of  rock  nearer  the  coast.  The  water  seems 
to  be  diluted  sea  water  which  has  been  trapped  by  some  geologic  struc- 
ture since  prehistoric  times. 

If  the  planning  area  were  to  support  a more  concentrated  popu- 
lation than  it  does  at  the  present  time,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a more  reliable  source  of  water  and  to  have  facilities  for  ade- 
quate waste  treatment.  A proposal  has  been  made  for  Weldon  to  sup- 
ply the  town  with  water  through  a twelve  inch  water  line  extending  for 
seven  or  eight  miles.  If  this  proposal  were  realized,  the  town  would 
be  able  to  furnish  water  to  the  areas  immediately  beyond  its  boundaries 
which  have  problems  at  the  present  time,  and,  at  its  discretion,  sup- 
ply other  parts  of  the  planning  area. 

Although  a 201  facilities  plan  for  Halifax  is  incomplete,  it 
seems  probable  that  a new  sewage  treatment  plant  in  the  area  of  the 
present  facility  with  a 40,000  to  50,000  per  day  capacity  would  be 
the  most  feasible  means  of  providing  sewage  treatment.  Such  a facil- 
ity would  probably  be  located  near  the  present  treatment  plant  and 
continue  to  discharge  into  Quankey  Creek.  Such  a facility  would  have 
sufficient  capacity  to  handle  a projected  influx  of  Historic  Halifax 
visitors  as  well  as  the  present  town  and  fringe  area  population.  In 
those  outlying  areas  not  served  by  water  and  sewer,  density  should  be 
kept  low  in  order  to  prevent  well  pollution  and  septic  tank  failure 
problems . 
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SCALE 


Land  Use  and  Housing  Conditions 


In  general,  land  use  changes  seem  to  have  been  minimal  since 
1967,  with  little  new  construction  noted.  The  amount  of  land  avail- 
able within  the  town  limits  for  residential  and  other  construction 
consists  of  about  twenty-five  acres  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
town  and  scattered  lots  elsewhere.  Within  the  planning  area  beyond  the 
town  limits,  ample  land  exists  for  development  in  every  direction  ex- 
cept toward  the  Roanoke  River  and  the  Georgia-Pacific  site.  Since 
the  availability  of  land  is  not  a major  problem  for  the  planning  area 
as  a whole,  the  essential  thing  is  that  the  development  be  of  a quality 
which  will  enhance  the  town  character  which  has  been  established.  It 
is  also  important  that  prime  agricultural  land  be  preserved  from  types 
of  development  which  would  remove  it  from  productive  use. 

Housing  in  the  planning  area  as  determined  from  a field  survey 
conducted  in  October  and  November  of  1975  by  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources,  Division  of  Community 
Assistance  shows  the  following  housing  conditions  in  the  planning 
area: 


Table  4 

Housing  Conditions,  Halifax  Planning  Area 

October  and  November,  1975 


Condition 

Number 

Inside 

Town 

Percent 

Inside 

Town 

Number 

Outside 

Town 

Percent 

Outside 

Town 

Number 

Total 

Planning 

Area 

Percent 

of 

Total 

Standard 

95 

80 

65 

50 

160 

64 

Deteriorating 

13 

11 

28 

21 

41 

16 

Dilapidated 

1 

01 

11 

08 

12 

05 

Mobile  Home 

6 

05 

16 

12 

22 

09 

Vacant 

4 

03 

11 

09 

15 

06 

Total 

119 

100 

131 

100 

250 

100 

Standard  dwellings  were  considered  to  be  those  dwellings  with  no 
visible  defects  or  minor  defects  correctable  through  regular  mainten- 
ance. Deteriorating  dwellings  have  one  or  more  defects  requiring  more 
than  normal  maintenance  such  as  a sagging  porch  or  missing  shingles, 
while  dilapidated  structures  have  severe  structural  defects  which  make 
the  units  uneconomical  to  repair.  Such  dwellings  do  not  provide  safe, 
adequate  shelter. 

While  80  percent  of  the  town's  dwellings  were  considered  to  be 
standard,  only  half  of  those  beyond  the  town  limits  within  the  plan- 
ning area  were  considered  to  be  standard.  Mobile  homes  accounted  for 
22  percent  of  the  units  outside  the  town  but  only  5 percent  in  town 
while  vacancy  rates  for  both  the  town  and  the  extraterritorial  area 
were  quite  low. 
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The  1970  Census  shows  that  for  the  town  only,  4.4  percent  of  the 
total  units  lacked  some  or  all  plumbing,  while  of  that  number  28.5 
percent  were  occupied  by  black  families.  The  average  value  of  housing 
units  was  $14,656  which  is  reasonably  high  for  the  area,  and  71  per- 
cent of  the  dwellings  were  owner  occupied.  Figures  for  the  remainder 
of  the  planning  area  are  not  available. 

The  low  vacancy  rate  in  the  planning  area  coupled  with  the  un- 
availability of  water  and  sewerage  in  the  town  and  the  difficulties 
involved  in  locating  suitable  wells  and  septic  tanks  will  discourage 
residential  growth  in  the  planning  area,  at  least  at  a high  density, 
until  such  time  as  these  services  become  available.  New  housing 
would  have  to  be  located  on  lots  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate 
wells  and  septic  tanks  both  in  the  town  and  the  extraterritorial  area 
at  this  time. 


Transportation 

The  highway  network  in  Halifax  County  is  the  primary  means  of 
moving  goods  and  people  within  and  through  the  county.  Two  of  the 
county's  most  important  linkages  are  Route  301  which  runs  north-south 
through  the  planning  area  and  Interstate  95,  a short  distance  west  of 
the  planning  area.  Route  561  is  an  important  east-west  link  through 
the  planning  area. 

The  major  shift  in  traffic  on  roads  through  the  planning  area  oc- 
curred when  Interstate  95  was  opened  and  annual  average  daily  traf- 
fic volumes  on  Route  301  declined  from  10,100  vehicles  in  1966  to  3,350 
in  1969.  From  1963  to  1966,  Route  561  experienced  an  average  daily 
increase  from  1,250  to  1,850  vehicles. 

Other  transportation  modes  in  the  county  are  the  Seaboard  Coastline 
Railroad  which  runs  through  the  planning  area  and  the  airport  which 
is  located  Dn  U.  S.  158  west  of  Roanoke  Fapids.  Scheduled  and  chartered 
bus  service  are  available  in  Roanoke  Rapids. 


Historic  Halifax 


The  Halifax  State  Historic  Site  had  its  origin  in  1954  as  the 
Historic  Halifax  Restoration  Association.  The  first  efforts  resulted 
in  the  acceptance  by  the  state  in  1965  of  the  area  as  a State  Historic 
Site  with  the  objectives  of  acquiring,  restoring,  and  preserving  his- 
toric sites  and  objects ; creating  a community— wide  museum  of  Revolutionary 
and  Antebellum  times;  sponsoring  Halifax  Day  on  April  12  and  an  out- 
door drama;  and  promoting  a bicentennial  commemoration  of  the  Halifax 
Resolves  in  1976.  The  objectives  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  for  completion  in  the  bicentenial  year  were 
stated  in  the  1967  development  plan  as  follows: 

1)  To  acquire  the  remaining  thirty-seven  acres  within  the 
Historic  District  in  order  to  complete  the  seventy-three 
acre  tract  of  land. 
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2)  To  restore  several  of  the  existing  buildings  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Century  for  display. 

3)  To  re-establish  as  nearly  as  possible  some  of  the  original 
formal  gardens  and  grounds  of  one  or  two  of  the  homes  of  the 
period. 

4)  To  reopen  and  establish  the  original  street  rights-of-way 
that  are  not  presently  being  used  adjacent  to  the  restored 
sites . 

5)  To  develop  an  extensive  archeological  site  with  displays, 
trails,  and  building  foundation  exhibits. 

6)  To  plan,  construct,  and  open  a permanent  visitor  center- 
museum  for  the  display  of  items  of  interest  from  the  Colonial, 
Revolutionary,  Federal  Antebellum,  and  Civil  War  periods. 

7)  To  promote  Halifax  as  one  of  the  major  historic  sites  within 
the  state  and  nation  relative  to  the  Revolutionary  period  of 
1776. 

Since  the  time  of  the  1967  land  development  plan,  many  of  those 
objectives  have  been  realized,  and  Historic  Halifax  is  involved  in 
contributing  to  the  national  bicentennial  celebration.  Several  struc- 
tures have  been  restored  and  others  are  underway,  much  of  the  desired 
land  has  been  acquired,  a visitor  center-museum  with  gardens  is  com- 
plete, an  amphitheater  has  been  built  and  an  outdoor  drama  staged, 
and  festivities  were  held  during  Historic  Halifax  Week  in  April,  1976. 
Visitation  to  the  historic  site  has  risen  from  3,500  in  1975  to  7,000 
in  1975  with  large  increases  expected  during  the  Bicentennial  year. 

If  these  projections  prove  to  be  realistic  and  continuing,  the 
impact  on  various  types  of  land  use  in  the  planning  area  could  be 
significant.  Already,  the  historic  site  has  moved  into  areas  which 
were  once  residential,  streets  within  the  district  have  been  closed 
temporarily  and  may  be  closed  permanently,  and  traffic  has  increased. 
Finding  ways  for  the  planning  area  to  benefit  from  the  presence  of 
Historic  Halifax  while  enhancing  the  historic  site  is  the  challenge 
to  be  met. 


Land  Suitability 

All  kinds  of  development  are  governed  to  some  extent  by  land 
suitability  since  such  features  as  steep  terrain  add  expense  to  site 
preparation, and  sites  which  are  extremely  steep  are  often  passed 
over  for  land  with  more  level  topography  which  may  be  more  expensive 
to  acquire  but  less  costly  to  prepare.  Sometimes,  however,  land  which 
should  not  be  developed  for  a particular  use  may  be  inexpensive  both 
to  acquire  and  to  develop,  but  it  may  have  negative  costs  which  are 
not  immediately  discernible.  A flood  plain  is  usually  flat,  and  site 
preparation  is  simple,  but  the  ultimate  costs  outweigh  the  cheap 
initial  costs  if  the  land  is  flooded.  Filling  such  an  area  might  ele- 
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vate  a building  beyond  flood  level,  but  the  filled  area  in  an  up- 
stream area  may  encourage  further  flooding  downstream.  Other  costs  to 
the  wider  community  such  as  the  costs  of  the  removal  of  prime  farm 
land  out  of  cultivation  for  another  use  should  also  be  considered  in 
determining  the  suitability  of  land  for  various  uses. 


For  Residences 

As  previously  stated,  land  for  further  residential  development 
within  the  town  is  limited,  and  any  expansion  which  does  occur  is 
most  likely  to  occur  in  the  extraterritorial  area.  When  homesites  are 
being  chosen  for  development , a buyer  who  purchases  suitable  land  can 
avoid  expensive  problems  such  as  having  his  home  settle  and  crack  or 
flood . 

The  town  itself  has  soils  of  the  Ruston  type  primarily  which  are 
well-suited  to  development  of  all  kinds  since  they  are  well  drained 
and  have  good  percolation.  The  area  just  beyond  the  town  limits  to 
the  south  bounded  by  Quankey  Creek  and  the  area  west  of  the  town  limits 
between  the  present  railroad  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
right-of-way  offer  the  best  soils  for  residential  and  other  types  of 
development.  Areas  along  the  Roanoke  River  and  Quankey  Creek  which 
form  the  flood  plain  should  not  be  developed  for  residential  uses  be- 
cause of  seasonally  high  water  tables  and  flooding.  The  remainder 
of  the  planning  area  has  soil  types  with  moderate  to  severe  limitations 
because  of  high  water  table,  flooding,  poor  traffic  supporting  cap- 
acity, poor  percolation  for  septic  tanks,  high  shrink-swell  charac- 
teristics, or  serious  corrosion  potential.  Each  parcel  of  land  should 
be  evaluated  on  an  individual  basis  by  the  soil  conservation  represen- 
tative and  health  department  officials  before  development  occurs. 

The  degree  of  wetness  of  soils  determines  the  bearing  value  for 
foundations  and  the  desirability  of  the  site  for  lawns  since  wet  and 
poorly  drained  soils  limit  the  choice  of  plants  and  grasses  which 
will  survive.  Other  sites  to  be  avoided  are  those  whose  slopes  ex- 
ceed ten  percent.  Such  sites  are  prevalent  in  the  planning  area  only 
along  stream  banks.  Land  most  suitable  for  homesites  has  very  deep, 
well-drained  permeable  soils,  is  free  from  flooding,  and  is  nearly 
level  to  gently  sloping.  If  septic  tanks  are  to  be  used,  they  must 
be  installed  in  soils  which  perc  properly  and  where  seepage  into  the 
water  supply  is  avoided. 

The  availability  of  a water  supply  from  private  wells  must  also 
be  a consideration  of  site  selection  for  residential  development  until 
the  municipal  water  supply  is  adequate  for  extension  to  new  users. 
Because  of  its  location  on  the  fall  line,  the  planning  area  has  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  water  supplies  from  the  bedrock,  and  shallow  wells 
furnish  the  best  supplies.  Shallow  wells,  however,  are  unreliable  in 
times  of  long  drought,  and  pollution  from  the  surface  must  be  guarded 
against.  Because  of  the  dependence  upon  wells  for  new  residential 
development  at  the  present  time  and  problems  experienced  with  wells 
in  the  area,  residential  development  should  be  limited  to  large  lots. 
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For  Heavy  Building 

The  industrial  sites  which  were  identified  in  the  1967  plan  for 
Halifax  remain  viable.  Good  rail  access  is  available  since  all  sites 
have  frontage  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  all  are  within  a 
short  distance  of  Route  301,  and  Interstate  95  is  accessible  to  all  of 
the  sites. 

There  are  adequate  supplies  of  raw  water  and  electric  power,  but 
water  and  sewer  services  are  not  available.  An  industry  requiring 
these  utilities  would  have  to  provide  for  its  own  needs , which  points 
out  the  desirability  of  the  town’s  having  these  utilities  not  only  for 
its  present  population  but  for  future  users. 

Sites  for  heavy  industrial  building  should  be  well-drained  and 
able  to  support  large  loads  without  uneven  settlement.  The  under- 
lying geology  and  the  steepness  of  slope  should  be  examined  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriateness  of  a site  for  heavy  structures.  Soils  in  the 
planning  area  of  the  Congaree , Altavista,  Kalmia,  Myatt , Portsmouth, 
and  Coxville  types  have  limitations  for  development.  Each  site  needs 
to  be  examined  individually  to  determine  its  particular  attributes  and 
problems  for  a particular  Industry,  and  plans  should  be  drawn  which 
will  deal  with  the  site  in  question  and  the  building  requirements  for 
the  industry. 


For  Recreation 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  public  recreation  facilities 
or  sites  in  the  planning  area.  Open  space  is  afforded  by  the  grounds 
of  the  county  government  complex -in  the  center  of  town,  and  other  areas 
exist  within  the  historic  district  for  passive  recreation,  but  no  open 
space  areas  are  available  within  the  town  for  active  recreational  pur- 
suits. The  surrounding  rural  landscape  adds  a feeling  of  spaciousness 
to  many  portions  of  the  town,  and  many  homes  have  attractive,  well-planted 
grounds  which  contribute  to  the  over-all  village  environment.  However, 
the  absence  of  recreation  areas  available  to  all  residents  warrants 
attention. 

While  the  flood  plain  of  the  Roanoke  River  should  be  protected 
from  encroachment  by  many  types  of  structures  and  activities,  it  of- 
fers many  opportunities  for  recreation  activities.  Development  of  a 
community  or  county  park  for  picnicking  and  hiking  would  help  to  pro- 
vide for  both  passive  and  active  recreation  needs. 

The  Halifax  County  Library  has  just  been  housed  in  the  old  Halifax 
Elementary  School  building,  and  the  school  auditorium  will  be  made 
available  to  community  groups  for  meetings.  If  the  school  grounds 
and  portions  of  the  building  not  needed  for  library  use  could  be  made 
available  for  recreational  use,  the  planning  area  could  be  provided 
with  sufficient  space  for  active  recreation  at  a location  which  would 
be  easily  accessible  for  most  people  in  the  planning  area. 

Areas  suitable  for  recreation  sites  are  generally  those  which 
are  on  nearly  level  to  moderate  slopes  and  have  soils  which  are  not 
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sticky  when  wet.  Areas  best  for  picnicking  sites  are  free  from  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  flooding  and  are  reasonably  level.  Public  playgrounds 
should  be  located  where  drainage  is  good  and  there  is  no  flood  hazard. 
Playgrounds  should  be  level  and  have  a coarse  or  medium  soil  which 
provides  good  drainage  and  which  can  withstand  heavy  foot  traffic. 


For  Conservation 

Land  should  be  set  aside  for  two  major  reasons:  it  serves  as  an 
important  resource  in  its  natural  state,  such  as  marshland,  or  develop- 
ment upon  such  land  will  result  in  unnecessary  expense  to  the  individ- 
ual or  the  community  such  as  the  loss  of  property  when  the  flood  plain 
is  developed. 

The  strong  flow  of  the  Roanoke  River  makes  it  attractive  for  in- 
dustrial use,  but  its  habitat  for  wildlife  both  aquatic  and  terrestial 
should  not  be  ignored.  Marshland  should  also  be  retained  in  its  natural 
state  since  such  areas  serve  as  breeding  places  for  many  forms  of 
plants  and  animals  important  in  the  natural  food  chain.  Another  im- 
portant area  for  protection  is  the  site  of  the  wells  which  furnish  the 
municipal  water  supply,  since  the  shallow  character  of  these  wells 
makes  them  especially  vulnerable  to  pollution. 

The  steep  slopes  (10  to  30  percent)  which  occur  in  the  planning 
area  only  along  the  Quankey  Creek  and  Roanoke  River  should  be  avoided 
for  construction  purposes  since  heavy  traffic  would  create  erosion  and 
siltation  problems.  Trees  and  other  vegetative  cover  should  be  pre- 
served on  steep  slopes  to  assist  in  soil  retention.  The  flood  plains 
of  both  the  Roanoke  River  and  Quankey  Creek  should  not  be  used  for 
most  urban  purposes  since  soils  are  unsuitable  and  the  areas  are  likely 
to  be  flooded  periodically. 

Another  important  aspect  of  conservation  is  for  the  preservation 
of  historical  and  archeological  sites  and  artifacts.  While  the  impor- 
tance of  historical  sites  and  artifacts  in  Halifax  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged, areas  along  the  river  and  creek  are  less  widely  known  to 
be  of  archeological  importance  than  other,  already  identified  areas. 
Before  excavation  or  land  disturbance  of  any  significance  is  undertaken, 
a site  should  be  given  clearance  by  the  archeological  survey  section 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources.  Before  land 
disturbing  activities  are  undertaken  in  the  area  of  an  historic  struc- 
ture, an  archeological  survey  should  be  conducted  so  that  artifacts  of 
importance  may  be  protected  from  irretrievable  loss. 


For  Agriculture 

In  order  to  continue  sufficient  production  of  food  and  fiber  for 
the  nation,  it  is  necessary  for  agriculturally  suitable  lands  to  be 
conserved  for  agricultural  use. 

Good  farmland  has  the  following  characteristics:  it  has  the  soil 
quality,  growing  season  and  the  availability  necessary  to  produce 
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high  yields  economically  on  a sustained  basis  when  it  is  farmed  ac- 
cording to  modem  farming  methods.  Agricultural  land  includes  forest 
land,  pasture  land,  and  range  land  as  well  as  crop  land. 


MAP  2 


SUITABILITY  IAP 

SLIGHT  LIMITATIONS 


SEVERE  LIMITATIONS 


The  Plan  Update 


Coordination  with  the  Proposed  North  Carolina  Land  Classification  System 

In  order  to  include  the  planning  area  in  the  state  land  classifica- 
tion system  which  is  being  developed  for  presentation  to  the  1977  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly,  the  most  up-to-date  version  of  the  proposed 
system  will  be  used  in  this  plan  along  with  an  industrial  land  clas- 
sification. The  purposes  of  the  state  land  use  classification  are  as 
follows : 

1)  To  link  local  land  use  plans  and  state  land  use  policies. 

2)  To  provide  a guide  for  budgeting  and  planning  for  public 
investment  in  land  by  early  identification  of  such  areas. 

3)  To  help  provide  information  for  providing  community  facilities 
where  they  are  needed. 

4)  To  help  provide  a framework  for  coordinating  regulatory 
policies  such  as  zoning. 

5)  To  provide  a framework  for  developing  a more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  land  tax  burden. 

The  tentative  classification  as  it  is  used  here  consists  of  the 
following  five  classes  of  land: 

1)  Developed  - Lands  where  existing  population  density  is  mod- 
erate to  high  and  where  there  are  a variety  of  land  uses  which 
have  the  necessary  public  services. 

2)  Transition  - Lands  where  local  government  plans  to  accomodate 
moderate  to  high  density  development  during  the  following 
ten  year  period  and  where  necessary  public  services  will  be 
provided  to  accommodate  that  growth. 

3)  Community  - Lands  where  low  density  development  is  grouped 
in  existing  settlements  or  will  occur  in  such  settlements 
during  the  following  ten  year  period  and  which  will  not  re- 
quire extensive  public  services  now  or  in  the  future. 

4)  Rural  - Lands  whose  highest  use  is  for  agriculture,  forestry, 
mining,  water  supply,  etc.  based  on  their  natural  resource 
potential. 

5)  Conservation  - Fragile,  hazard,  and  other  lands  necessary 
to  maintain  a healthy,  natural  environment  and  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare. 
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DEVELOPED  COMMUNITY 

TRANSITION  RURAL 

CONSERVATION 


Criteria  for  the  Allocation  of  Land  Uses 


Within  each  of  these  five  land  classes  will  exist  a combination 
of  land  uses;  for  example,  in  the  developed  land  class  will  be  found 
residential,  commercial,  office  and  institutional,  industrial,  and 
open  space  uses.  The  five  land  classes  will  form  a framework  with 
terminology  in  common  use  statewide,  while  the  land  use  categories  such 
as  residential  and  commercial  will  provide  a more  definitive  way  of 
classifying  land  uses  locally  for  zoning  purposes.  Table  5 presents 
criteria  for  the  allocation  of  land  uses : 
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Table  5 


Description  and  Allocation  of  Land  Use 


Classification 

Description 

Criteria  for  Allocation 

Heavy 

Industrial  activities 

• 

Large,  flat  sites 

Industrial 

involving  manufactur- 

• 

Access  to  major  transportation 

ing,  assembling,  pro- 

routes 

cessing,  bulk  hand- 

• 

Adequate  buffering 

ling  of  products. 

• 

Land  suitable  for  heavy  building 

amounts  of  storage. 

• 

Land  not  prone  to  flooding 

and  heavy  trucking 

• 

Availability  of  utilities 

Commercial 

Downtown  & shopping 

• 

Size  suited  to  market  demand 

centers 

Convenient  location 

Service  uses 

• 

Availability  of  utilities 

• 

Level  sites  suitable  for 

heavy  building 

• 

Land  not  prone  to  flooding 

Office  and 

Office  uses 

• 

Need  for  facility 

Institutional 

Schools,  community 

• 

Land  suitable  for  specific 

buildings,  libraries, 

facility 

fire  stations,  util- 

• 

Location  near  adequate  cir- 

ities  and  other  pub- 

culation  route 

lie  and  quasi-public 
institutions 

• 

Adequate  buffering 

Urban 

Townhouses  and  apart- 

. 

Market  demand 

Residential 

ments  at  densities  of 

o 

Slopes  10%  or  less 

5 to  10  dwelling  units 

• 

Land  free  from  flooding, 

per  acre 

slides,  erosion,  and 
other  hazards 

• 

Availability  of  utilities 

• 

Convenient  location  with 

good  access 

• 

Land  suitable  for  homesites 

or  heavy  buildings 

Suburban 

Residential  develop- 

Market  demand 

Residential 

ment  at  a density  of 

• 

Slopes  up  to  10% 

2 to  5 dwelling  units 

• 

Land  free  from  flooding, 

per  acre 

slides,  erosion,  and 
other  hazards 

• 

Availability  of  utilities 

• 

Land  suitability  for  homesites 

Ranch 

Residential  develop- 

Market  demand 

Estates 

ment  suitable  for 

• 

Land  suitable  for  grazing 

limited  farming  and 

and  small  farming  opera- 

pasturing  of  animals 

tions 

with  a maximum  den- 
sity of  one  dwelling 
unit  per  1 acres 

• 

Open  space  in  floodplain 
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Table  5 Continued 


Classification 

Park  and 
Recreation 


Agriculture 


Description 


Criteria  for  Allocation 


Public  and  private 
parks  and  other  land 
reserved  for  recrea- 
tional use,  not  in- 
cluding open  space 
within  residential 
developments 


. Need  for  particular  facility 
. Scenic  vistas 
. Protection  of  areas  highly 

suitable  for  conservation 


Land  tracts  used  . Productive  land 

primarily  for  produc-  . Limitations  for  more  inten- 
tion of  livestock,  sive  uses  such  as  flood- 

food,  or  fiber  crops plains 


Optimum  Land  Use  for  the  Halifax  Planning  Area 

Although  pressure  to  accommodate  new  growth  is  not  the  situation 
now  prevalent  in  the  planning  area,  the  development  of  a major  new 
industry  nearby  and  popularization  of  Historic  Halifax  can  exert  new 
pressures  on  the  area,  if  not  of  a residential  character  then  of  a com- 
mercial nature.  Retaining  agricultural  lands  in  productive  use  and 
conserving  appropriate  natural  areas  are  also  important  factors  in 
the  plan  which  attempts,  in  a general  way,  to  allocate  land  to  the 
category  in  which  its  optimum  use  may  be  realized. 


Manufacturing  Uses 

In  specifying  areas  for  manufacturing  uses,  the  goal  has  been  to 
select  those  areas  and  land  parcels  which  are  suited  for  industrial 
development  by  virtue  of  being  on  relatively  flat,  well-drained  land. 
The  following  factors  were  also  considered:  the  sites  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  adjacent  land  use;  they  would  be  accessible  to  trans- 
portation facilities;  and  they  would  give  industrial  developers  a 
range  of  alternate  sites  for  the  location  of  industries  best  suited 
for  their  specific  needs.  A total  of  855  acres  has  been  selected  for 
industrial  use.  The  locations  of  potential  industrial  sites  were 
chosen  in  cooperation  with  state  and  county  industrial  developers. 
Water  and  air  pollution  are  factors  to  be  considered  in  attracting 
any  heavy  industry.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  cooperate  with 
federal  and  state  officials  in  their  efforts  to  promote  good  air  and 
water  quality. 


Retail  Trade  and  Commercial  Services  Uses 

In  designating  areas  for  retail  trade,  emphasis  was  given  to  re- 
taining the  existing  town  center  for  retail  trade  of  a limited  nature 
while  recognizing  that,  if  the  planning  area  increases  in  population 
or  If  visitation  to  Historic  Halifax  increases  commercial  demands,  the 
town  center  cannot  accommodate  the  additional  growth.  The  transporta- 
tion routes  into  the  area,  especially  Route  301,  should  not  be  allowed 
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to  become  commercial  strips.  Commercial  development  should  be  con- 
trolled in  ways  to  prevent  the  development  of  large,  unattractive  signs 
with  bright  lighting  and  unlimited  access  to  the  traffic  routes. 

As  demand  increases  for  commercial  use , a shopping  center  appro- 
priately sized  for  the  population  and  sited  in  an  easily  accessible 
location  buffered  from  residential  land  uses  should  be  considered.  If 
such  development  occurs  and  vacancies  appear  in  the  town  center,  an  ap- 
propriate alternative  use  at  that  time  might  be  an  extension  of  the 
present  office  and  institutional  uses.  Until  such  demands  occur,  re- 
tail businesses  should  be  encouraged  in  the  town  center  and  appropriate 
measures  taken  to  insure  their  compatibility  with  the  surrounding  land 
uses . 


Office  and  Institutional  Uses 

The  town  center  is  an  appropriate  location  for  expanded  or  new 
office  and  institutional  uses  of  most  types,  and  it  provides  a com- 
patible association  with  the  residential  uses  close  to  the  town  cen- 
ter. Extension  of  office  and  institutional  uses  south  of  the  court- 
house area  bounded  by  King,  St.  David,  Granville  and  Pitt  Streets 
continues  to  be  the  best  area  for  additional  office  and  institutional 
locations . 


Residential  Uses 

Within  the  town  limits  there  is  limited  space  for  residential 
development,  but  the  available  residential  space  should  be  encouraged 
to  fill  in  when  improved  water  and  sewer  services  become  available. 

The  area  immediately  west  of  the  town  limits  to  the  south  of  Route  1423 
and  the  area  southeast  of  the  town  limits  offer  good  residential  lo- 
cations, but  these  areas  are  also  good  agricultural  sites  and  should 
be  phased  into  use  as  residential  areas  only  when  in  town  areas  have 
been  fully  developed.  If  land  is  kept  at  the  ranch  estate  limit  of  one 
dwelling  unit  per  acre,  it  can  still  be  used  for  limited  farming,  but 
its  usefulness  for  most  crops  will  be  largely  diminished  since  it 
will  be  difficult  to  cultivate  at  an  economic  level.  Because  of  dif- 
ficulty with  the  soils  and  geology,  residential  densities  should  re- 
main low  until  water  and  sewer  are  available. 

Of  special  importance  to  the  planning  area  is  the  provision  of 
guidance  for  the  location  and  development  of  mobile  home  sites,  par- 
ticularly if  large  numbers  of  construction  workers  enter  the  area  and 
choose  to  live  in  mobile  homes.  Mobile  homes  require  the  same  water 
and  sewer  facilities  as  do  conventional  houses,  and  the  people  who 
live  in  them  have  the  same  needs  for  privacy  and  open  space  as  do 
their  neighbors  who  live  in  other  types  of  housing.  While  the  plan 
will  not  locate  potential  mobile  home  parks  on  a map,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  mobile  homes  as  an  important  housing  type  and  accord  to 
them  the  same  locational  criteria  as  for  other  types  of  residential 
development . 
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Park  and  Recreation  Uses 


A small  community  park  along  the  Roanoke  River  east  of  the  town 
is  proposed  as  a conservation  use  which  can  also  contribute  to  the 
recreation  and  open  space  requirements  of  the  planning  area  and  will 
provide  public  access  to  the  river.  An  effort  to  coordinate  the 
town’s  recreation  efforts  with  those  of  the  county  would  be  useful  in 
developing  the  area  for  public  use,  but  the  activities  could  be  phased 
so  that  development  could  take  place  gradually.  The  park  should  have 
limited  development  for  hiking,  nature  trails,  fishing,  boating,  and 
picnicking  with  few  permanently  installed  facilities. 

The  old  Halifax  Elementary  School  also  offers  possibilities  for 
use  as  an  active  recreation  facility  within  easy  reach  of  a large  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  planning  area.  Care  should  be  taken  to  de- 
velop its  recreation  potential  in  ways  which  will  enhance  its  use  as 
a library. 

Lands  in  flood  plains  along  the  Roanoke  River  and  Quankey  Creek 
should  be  preserved  as  permanent  open  space.  In  addition,  the  aquifer 
recharge  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town’s  wells  should  be  protected 
in  order  to  minimize  pollution  of  the  water  supply. 


Agricultural  Uses 

Good  agricultural  lands  are  a necessary  part  of  the  national 
landscape,  but  they  are  often  relegated  to  a position  of  little  sig- 
nificance as  urban  and  urbanizing  areas  are  planned.  In  a largely 
rural  county  and  a somewhat  rural  planning  area,  agriculture  should 
be  planned  for  and  preserved  until  population  pressures  require 
the  least  productive  lands  to  change  use.  Mechanized  farming  requires 
large  tracts  of  land  for  economically  efficient  use,  making  retention 
of  prime  tracts  of  farm  land  in  large  units  even  more  essential  to 
conserve. 

Agricultural  land  should  not  change  zoning  classification  to  ur- 
banized use  without  strong  justification,  and  efforts  should  be  made 
to  retain  population  in  clusters  rather  than  broadly  scattered  so  that 
utilities  may  be  provided  in  an  orderly,  cost  effective  manner. 

Most  of  the  planning  area  not  already  urbanized  is  suitable  for 
agricultural  use,  with  the  exception  of  the  western  and  southwestern 
portions  where  soil  conditions  and  a high  water  table  present  dif- 
ficulties for  many  agricultural  activites. 


Water  and  Sewer  Service  Uses 

The  present  municipal  water  supply  for  the  town  comes  from  five 
wells  located  in  the  town  which  together  produce  a maximum  of  64,000 
gallons  of  water  per  day.  At  the  present  time,  no  additional  users 
may  tap  onto  the  system.  All  existing  water  lines  lie  within  the  town 
limits  except  for  a two  inch  pipe  to  Route  561  and  another  serving 
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about  twelve  residences  along  Route  125.  The  size  of  pipe  within  the 
town  is  from  six  to  eight  inches. 

Since  the  wells  producing  the  present  supply  are  limited  and  suit- 
able sources  of  potable  water  in  the  area  are  difficult  to  secure,  an 
alternate  source  of  water  needs  to  be  secured,  perhaps  from  as  far 
away  as  Weldon,  some  seven  miles  away.  Whenever  an  additional  supply 
is  available,  service  should  be  extended  to  the  residential  area  north- 
west of  town  in  order  to  alleviate  problems  from  wells  in  that  area. 

The  presence  of  Historic  Halifax  as  a tourist  attraction  generates 
water  needs  in  addition  to  those  of  the  resident  population.  Water 
quantity  and  water  quality  must  receive  attention  if  a facility  in 
which  the  state  has  invested  considerable  effort  and  money  is  to  be  a 
success . 

In  addition,  industries  with  an  interest  in  locating  in  the  plan- 
ning area  must  be  willing  to  develop  their  own  water  resources  or  be 
capable  of  drawing  raw  water  from  surface  sources.  Water  lines  two 
Inches  in  diameter  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  small  industrial  areas  along 
Route  301,  but  they  are  of  insufficient  size  to  supply  any  moderate  to 
heavy  user.  This  is  true  also  of  a large  tract  in  the  section  along 
Route  1423.  The  development  of  an  adequate  water  supply  with  a ju- 
dicious water  extension  policy  will  promote  orderly  growth  in  the  plan- 
ning area. 

Halifax  is  included  in  a 201  Facilities  Plan  with  Roanoke  Rapids, 
Gaston,  and  Weldon  which  is  supposed  to  recommend  the  most  efficient 
way  of  obtaining  the  needed  capacity  and  level  of  treatment  of  effluent 
for  the  town.  It  appears  that  the  difficulties  involved  in  including 
Halifax  in  a joint  treatment  facility  will  necessitate  the  community's 
obtaining  its  own  facility,  part  of  the  cost  of  which  the  community 
must  bear. 

Until  the  capacity  and  treatment  level  are  improved,  sewer  ser- 
vice cannot  be  extended  within  the  town  or  beyond  the  town.  Whenever 
improved  service  is  available,  a sewer  extension  policy  to  promote 
timely  growth  from  the  town  outward  to  avoid  leap-frogging  of  develop- 
ment beyond  undeveloped  lands  should  be  adopted. 


Schools  and  Community  Facilities  Uses 

The  Town  of  Halifax  has  the  mayor-council  form  of  government  with 
five  members  of  the  board  of  commissioners.  The  town  owns  the  town 
hall  and  a small  building  adjacent  to  it  as  well  as  approximately  one 
acre  of  land  on  which  the  town's  wells  are  located.  Portions  of  town 
hall  have  recently  been  renovated,  and  the  space  is  considered  adequate 
for  present  needs. 

The  tax  rate  for  the  town  is  $.38/$100,  and  the  town  has  no  bonds 
outstanding . 

Police  protection  is  furnished  during  the  day  by  1 full-time 
policeman  and  1 temporary  employee  and  by  1 night  policeman.  Additional 
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protection  is  available  from  the  sheriff's  department.  Fire  protection 
is  provided  by  a volunteer  fire  company  consisting  of  approximately  21 
firemen.  The  county  provides  $1200  annually  for  the  fire  company  and 
the  town  provides  incidentals.  A new  truck  is  needed  as  well  as  ad- 
ditional space  for  its  storage. 

At  the  present  time,  no  doctors  nor  dentists  practice  in  the  town. 
Hospital  service  is  available  at  Roanoke  Rapids,  Scotland  Neck,  and  at 
Rocky  Mount. 

There  are  no  town  library  facilities,  but  the  county  library  is 
located  within  the  town  limits.  Public  schools  attended  by  planning 
area  students  are  the  Weldon  public  schools. 

Electric  service  is  available  from  Virginia  Electric  Power  Company 
(VEPCO),  and  the  telephone  service  is  furnished  by  Carolina  Telephone. 
Natural  gas  is  not  available. 


Transportation  Use 

According  to  the  adopted  1971  Halifax  County  Thoroughfare  Plan 
prepared  by  the  State  Highway  Commission,  no  major  improvements  to  the 
roads  within  the  planning  area  are  needed.  In  fact,  roads  in  the 
area  are  operating  considerably  below  capacity. 

Within  the  Town  of  Halifax,  it  is  proposed  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Historic  Sites  Section  that  the  following  changes  be  made  in 
the  street  system. 

1)  That  the  two  blocks  of  King  Street  bounded  by  St.  David's 
and  St.  Andrew's  be  removed  from  the  state  system. 

2)  That  a semi -permanent  barricade  be  erected  at  King  Street 
at  its  intersection  with  St . David's  Street. 

3)  That  Market  Street  from  Dobbs  to  King  be  removed  from  state 
maintenance  and  barricaded  southeast  of  its  intersection 
with  Dobbs. 

4)  That  a lockable  gate  be  erected  on  St.  Andrew's  at  its  in- 
tersection with  Dobbs. 

The  proposal  is  based  on  the  widening  and  upgrading  of  Dobbs 
Street  and  the  upgrading  of  St.  Andrew's  Street,  the  completion  of  the 
first  phase  of  development  of  the  historic  site,  and  the  removal  of 
the  two  families  residing  within  the  historic  district  or  arrangements 
for  other  access  to  their  residences. 

At  the  time  when  Halifax  originated  and  when  much  of  the  town  was 
built, the  primary  mode  of  transportation  was  the  horse-drawn  carriage, 
and  structures  were  built  close  to  the  street.  Much  of  the  charm  of 
the  town  lies  in  its  narrow  tree-lined  residential  streets. 
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In  1967  when  the  Halifax  Development  Plan  was  written,  the  auto- 
mobile was  supreme,  energy  seemed  to  be  available  on  an  unlimited 
basis,  and  the  proposed  wide-sweep  extension  of  St.  Davis  Street  seemed 
a feasible  way  to  move  people  into  and  out  of  the  historic  district. 
Visitors  to  Historic  Halifax  must  still  reach  the  town  by  automobile, 
but  devoting  large  resources  to  road  expansion  is  given  close  scrutiny , 
and  developing  through-streets  over  wide  stretches  of  land  and  across 
streams  seems  environmentally  questionable.  Yet  the  problem  remains 
of  getting  visitors  to  the  historic  site  without  destroying  the  town 
environment . 

The  present  route  into  the  historic  district  by  way  of  the  exist- 
ing St.  David's  Street  from  Route  301  to  the  area  should  remain  suf- 
ficient for  the  foreseeable  future.  This  is  already  used  as  a main 
entrance  from  Route  301  and  should  remain  so.  It  has  direct  access 
to  the  museum  parking  area  which  is  a relatively  small,  unpaved  lot. 
Tourist  parking  should  be  discouraged  from  the  shoulders  of  the  streets 
it  should  be  accommodated  on  the  historic  site  or  at  another  location 
provided  by  the  historic  site.  Traffic  and  parking  generated  by  the 
historic  site  should  be  discouraged  from  impacting  adversely  on  the 
community  environment  in  ways  which  would  make  life  for  the  townspeople 
uncomfortable  and  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  county  offices 
in  Halifax. 

The  historic  site  now  consists  of  sufficient  land  to  allow  ample 
space  for  on-site  parking  in  the  district.  Persons  coining  to  the  his- 
toric site  by  way  of  St.  David's  Street  could  park  adjacent  to  the 
museum  and  jail  areas,  move  through  the  historic  site  on  foot,  and 
leave  the  parking  area  by  way  of  St.  David's  Street  again  without 
clogging  the  town's  internal  transportation  system  and  impacting  ad- 
versely upon  pleasant  residential  streets.  Ways  should  be  sought  to 
preserve  the  village  atmosphere  so  that  visitors  to  the  historic  site 
may  choose  to  walk  along  the  quiet  streets  of  the  town  rather  than 
drive  quickly  through  them.  In  this  way,  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  the 
town  can  enhance  the  same  quiet  atmosphere  of  the  historic  site  rather 
than  detract  from  it.  Halifax  is  still  a place  where  townspeople  can 
safely  cross  the  streets  to  chat  with  a neighbor;  it  should  be  kept 
for  pedestrians  rather  than  being  turned  over  to  the  automobile. 
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Implementation 


The  Importance  of  Implementation 

The  preparation  and  adoption  of  a land  development  plan  are  rel- 
atively simple,  requiring  only  reasonable  investments  of  time  and  money, 
but  if  the  plan  is  to  have  value,  implementation  is  required,  with  an 
accompanying  larger  investment  of  time,  effort,  and  money.  Implementation 
of  a plan  will  need  to  be  phased  over  a period  of  time,  and  it  will  in- 
volve the  efforts  of  many  people.  Implementation  can  be  accomplished 
through  land  use  controls  such  as  subdivision  regulations  and  zoning, 
through  financial  means  such  as  loans  and  grants  of  various  kinds  to 
carry  out  recommendations,  through  cooperative  agreements  with  and  as- 
sistance from  other  governmental  units,  through  local  government  pol- 
icies and  programs,  and  through  the  efforts  of  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. The  implementation  devices  and  procedures  which  follow  will 
require  various  combinations  of  the  above  mentioned  concepts. 


Implementation  Devices  and  Procedures 


Adoption  of  the  Plan  as  Public  Policy: 

RECOMMENDATION : THAT  THE  HALIFAX  TOWN  COUNCIL,  FOLLOWING 
STUDY,  ADOPT  AND  UPDATE  ON  A CONTINUOUS  BASIS  THE  HALIFAX 
LAND  USE  PLAN  AS  A PUBLIC  POLICY  FOR  THE  PLANNING  AREA.  THE 
PLAN  SHOULD  BE  IMPLEMENTED  IN  COORDINATION  AND  COOPERATION 
WITH  HALIFAX  COUNTY,  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION , THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  THE  AREA,  AND  OTHER 
AGENCIES  IN  THE  PLANNING  AREA. 


Adoption  of  Zoning  and  Subdivision  Regulations: 

RECOMMENDATION:  THAT  THE  HALIFAX  TOWN  COUNCIL  FOLLOWING 
ADOPTION  OF  THE  LAND  USE  POLICY,  DEVELOP  AND  ADOPT  REGULATIONS 
FOR  LAND  USE  THROUGH  ZONING  AND  SUBDIVISION  ORDINANCES. 


. Adoption  of  a Minimum  Housing  Code : 

RECOMMENDATION:  THAT  THE  HALIFAX  TOWN  COUNCIL  DEVELOP  AND 
ADOPT  A MINIMUM  HOUSING  CODE  AND  FORMULATE  A HOUSING  ASSIS- 
TANCE PROGRAM  WHICH  WILL  DRAW  ON  ALL  AVAILABLE  RESOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  HOUSING  FOR  CITIZENS  OF  THE  PLANNING  AREA. 


. Adoption  of  Specialized  Land  Use  Regulations: 

RECOMMENDATION:  THAT  THE  HALIFAX  TOWN  COUNCIL  CAUSE  TO  HAVE 
DELINEATED  BY  THE  U.  S.  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICES  OR  THE 
U.  S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  THOSE  PORTIONS  OF  THE  PLANNING 
AREA  SUBJECT  TO  FLOODING  FROM  THE  100-YEAR  FLOOD  AND  THAT  A 
FLOOD  PLAIN  ORDINANCE  REGULATING  USE  OF  SUCH  AREAS  BE  DEVELOPED 
AND  ADOPTED. 
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Study  of  Historic  Zoning: 


RECOMMENDATION:  THAT  THE  HALIFAX  TOWN  COUNCIL  STUDY  THE  FEA- 
SIBILITY OF  DESIGNATION  OF  HISTORICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  OR  AES- 
THETICALLY IMPORTANT  SECTIONS  OF  THE  TOWN,  ESPECIALLY  AT  THE 
TOWN  CENTER  AS  A HISTORIC  DISTRICT,  AS  PROVIDED  IN  CHAPTER  160A, 
ARTICLE  19  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  STATUTES. 


Utilities  Policies: 

RECOMMENDATION:  THAT  SEPTIC  TANKS  BE  ALLOWED  ONLY  AT  VERY 
LOW  DENSITIES  IN  AREAS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  SEVERE  LIMITATIONS 
FOR  SEPTIC  TANK  FILTER  FIELDS  AND  THAT  SEPTIC  TANKS  NOT  BE 
ALLOWED  IN  AREAS  OF  INTENSE  AQUIFER  RECHARGE. 

RECOMMENDATION:  THAT  THE  MUNICIPAL  WATER  AND  SEWER  SYSTEMS  BE 
BROUGHT  TO  DESIRABLE  STANDARDS,  AND  THAT  ALL  POSSIBLE  FUNDING 
SOURCES  FOR  ASSISTANCE  BE  EXPLORED. 

RECOMMENDATION:  THAT  WHEN  MUNICIPAL  WATER  AND  SEWER  SERVICES 
HAVE  REACHED  A DESIRABLE  STANDARD,  EXTENSION  OF  SERVICE  BE  PRO- 
VIDED IN  A REASONABLE  AND  ECONOMICALLY  FEASIBLE  MANNER  WHICH 
WILL  PROMOTE  ORDERLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PLANNING  AREA  AND 
THAT  ONLY  AREAS  INTRINSICALLY  SUITABLE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  BE 
SEWERED . 


Transportation  Policies 

RECOMMENDATION:  THAT  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  ACTIVELY  PARTICIPATE 
ON  A CONTINUOUS  BASIS  WITH  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  HISTORIC  HALIFAX  DISTRICT 
TO  DEVELOP  AN  IN-TOWN  CIRCULATION  AND  PARKING  PLAN  WHICH  WILL 
PRESERVE  THE  PEDESTRIAN  ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  TOWN  AND  THE  HIS- 
TORIC DISTRICT  AS  WELL  AS  PROVIDE  FOR  AN  INFLUX  OF  AUTOMOBILES 
TO  THE  HISTORIC  DISTRICT. 

RECOMMENDATION:  A COMPACT  GROWTH  PATTERN  FOR  THE  PLANNING 
AREA  SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGED  IN  ORDER  TO  INSURE  AN  EFFICIENT, 
ECONOMICAL  TRANSPORTATION  NETWORK  AND  TO  DISCOURAGE  GREATER 
RELIANCE  ON  THE  AUTOMOBILE.  NEW  ROADS  AND  STREET  CONSTRUCTION 
SHOULD  BE  PLANNED  TO  ENCOURAGE  PHASED  DEVELOPMENT. 

RECOMMENDATION:  RESIDENTIAL  STREETS  SHOULD  NOT  ENCOURAGE  THROUGH 
TRAFFIC. 


Recreation  and  Open  Space  Policies: 

RECOMMENDATION:  THAT  THE  HALIFAX  TOWN  COUNCIL  JOIN  EFFORTS 
OF  THE  HALIFAX  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS  TO  FORM  A RECREATION 
COMMISSION  TO  ENCOURAGE  OPEN  SPACE  AND  RECREATION  DEVELOPMENT. 

RECOMMENDATION:  THAT  THE  HALIFAX  TOWN  BOARD  INVESTIGATE  THE 
FEASIBILITY  OF  FORMING  AN  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  HALIFAX  COUNTY 
LIBRARY  AND  THE  WELDON  SCHOOLS  FOR  JOINT  RECREATION/LIBRARY 
USE  OF  THE  HALIFAX  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SITE. 
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RECOMMENDATION:  THAT  THE  HALIFAX  TOWN  BOARD  STUDY  THE  FEA- 
SIBILITY OF  A TOWN  OR  TOWN /COUNTY  PARK  ALONG  THE  ROANOKE 
RIVER. 

RECOMMENDATION:  THAT  ALL  AVAILABLE  MATCHING  GRANTS  PROGRAMS 
BE  STUDIED  FOR  ACQUISITION  OF  PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE. 


Commercial  Use  Policies : 

RECOMMENDATION:  THAT  THE  TOWN  CENTER  CONTINUE  AS  THE  PRIME 
COMMERCIAL  AREA. 

RECOMMENDATION:  THAT  ADDITIONAL  COMMERCIAL  AREAS  BE  DEVELOPED 
IN  CLUSTERS  RATHER  THAN  AS  AUTOMOBILE  ORIENTED  STRIPS  IN 
ORDER  TO  PROVIDE  A BETTER  PEDESTRIAN-ORIENTED  SHOPPING  ENVIRON- 
MENT AND  TO  MINIMIZE  TRAFFIC  HAZARDS. 

Agricultural  Use  Policies: 

RECOMMENDATION:  THAT  THOSE  PORTIONS  OF  THE  PLANNING  AREA 
SUITABLE  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  USE  BE  TAKEN  OUT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
USE  ONLY  WHEN  DEMAND  EXCEEDS  SUPPLY  OF  LAND  ZONED  FOR  OTHER 
USES. 
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Appendix  A 

Environmental  Assessment  Statement 
Halifax 


1.  Summary 

The  Halifax  Land  Development  Plan,  revised,  is  concerned  with  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  a small  community  in  a rural  county  which  has 
projected  population  declines  but  may  be  impacted  by  a proposed 
paper  mill  and  by  increased  visitation  to  a developing  state  his- 
toric site.  The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  provide  the  planning 
board  and  the  town  board  of  commissioners  with  a guide  which  will 
assist  them  in  making  decisions. 

2.  Environmental  Impact  of  the  Proposed  Plan 

The  implementation  of  this  plan  will  result  in  compact  development 
which  will  reserve  land  for  agricultural  and  open  space  use  and 
conserve  flood  plains  and  aquifer  recharge  areas.  The  conservation 
of  historic  resources  is  also  encouraged. 

3 . Adverse  Environmental  Effects  Which  Cannot  Be  Avoided  Should  the 

Proposed  Plan  be  Implemented 

No  adverse  environmental  effects  are  foreseen  from  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  plan. 

4 . Alternatives  to  the  Proposed  Plan  and  Analysis  of  Those  Alternatives 

The  most  obvious  alternative  to  the  implementation  of  the  plan  is 
non-implementation  which  would  leave  the  planning  area  with  no 
growth-development  plan  for  guiding  future  decision  making.  With 
the  state  historic  site  as  a reality  and  with  a large  manufactur- 
ing concern  as  a possibility,  having  no  land  use  control  might 
well  result  in  development  patterns  with  negative  aspects  for 
planning  area  residents,  the  historic  site,  and  the  manufacturer. 

5 . Relationship  Between  Short-Term  Use  of  Man’s  Environment  and  the 

Maintenance  and  Enhancement  of  Long-Term  Productivity 

Increased  visitation  to  the  state  historic  site  which  was  created 
to  conserve  buildings  and  artifacts  which  have  long-term  value 
for  generations  to  come  could  result  in  adverse  impacts  on  the 
town  environment  which,  in  its  present  state,  is  at  unity  with  the 
historic  site.  It  Is  essential  to  conserve  this  environment  and 
to  enhance  it . 

Similarly,  the  advent  of  a large  paper  mill,  even  with  its  environ- 
mentally sound  technology,  will  trigger  land  use  problems  as  spin- 
off development  occurs  unless  plans  are  made  to  prevent  this  from 
happening.  Land  would  be  taken  from  agricultural  use,  and  de- 
velopment could  occur  in  environmentally  fragile  areas. 
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The  plan  proposes  compact  development  in  areas  most  suitable  for 
it.  It  discourages  extensive  road  expansion  and  increased  use 
of  the  automobile.  Conservation  of  agricultural  and  flood  prone 
land  is  encouraged  as  well  as  consideration  of  further  historic 
preservation,  all  of  which  are  oriented  toward  long-term  produc- 
tivity and  conservation  for  the  future. 

6 . Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  Commitment  of  Resources  if  the  Proposed 

Plan  is  Implemented 

The  major  resource  to  be  committed  if  the  plan  is  implemented  is 
the  land  which  would  be  utilized  in  any  case  for  development  should 
population  growth  occur  in  the  planning  area.  Wise  planning  will 
help  assure  that  the  commitment  of  land  for  development  will  be 
phased  to  reflect  actual  need  for  change  in  land  use  and  that  areas 
which  should  not  be  developed  for  urban  uses  will  not  be  developed. 

7 . Other  Interests  and  Considerations  or  State  Policy  Thought  to  Offset 

Adverse  Environmental  Effects  of  the  Proposed  Plan 

Since  there  will  be  minimal  adverse  environmental  effect,  if  any, 
to  implementation  of  the  plan,  there  is  no  need  for  other  interests 
and  consideration  or  policies  to  offset  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects . 

8.  Applicable  Federal,  State,  or  Local  Environmental  Controls 

A.  Federal:  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

B.  State:  Subdivision  Regulations  and  Zoning  Enabling  Legislation 

North  Carolina  Environmental  Policy  Act 
North  Carolina  Sedimentation  Pollution  Control  Act 
Open  Space  Acquisition 
Floodway  Regulations 

C.  Local:  Halifax  County  Sanitary  Regulations 


9 .  Mitigation  Measures  Proposed  to  Minimize  Environmental  Impacts 

In  order  to  minimize  environmental  impacts,  flood  plain  regulations 
will  need  to  be  adopted  to  control  flood  ways  in  the  planning  area. 
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